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ABSTRACT 

An innovation in the teaching of undergraduate 
psychology courses is the implementation of a field experience that * 
gives students the 'opportunity to apply newly learned skills and 
knowledge in a* community setting. Changes in undergraduates' 
attitudes toward; various delinquency interventions were examined as a 
result of participation in a, psychology field experience aimed at 
diverting delinquent youth from the juvenile justice syktem. Training 
for the field experience consisted of formal course enrollment in r 
which the techniques of behavioral contracting and.%cft.ild advocacy 
were taught. The field experience consisted of undergraduates woVkii 
6 to 8 hours, a week for 18 weeks with a delinguenT youth. 
Participating undergraduates (N=16) completed the Delinquency 
Orientation Scale (DOS) before and after their field experience'. A 
nonparticipant control group JN=36) also completed the <DOS at. similar 
times. The DOS was used to measure undergraduates', attitudes towards 
four types of social intervention applicable to„ delinquent youth:" a 
punitive orientation, an individual treatment or ientat ion , general 
social reform, and radical non-interventions. Results indicated that 
field experience participants' endorsements of individual treatment 
orientations significantly decreased more than nonparticipating 
students over time". The findings suggest that an extensive field * 
experience can be an effective teaching strategy. (Author /NRB ) 
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( The recent thrust towards innovations in the teaching ot -undergraduate 

psychology 'courses is most likely the result of two factors: ever-increasing . 

enrollments in psychology (Maier, 1971) arid strong pressure for psychology 

course experience .to become more directly linked to "real* worl d 1 ; experience • 

(Baskin, 1967). One \yay of responding to both of these concerns is to lmple- 

ment a field experience for psychology 'studen-ts which gives th'er a chance to 

« 

apply newly learned skills and knowledge in a. community settinc^and th„s allows 
for a more intense and active experience than would be T)ro«n'ded by a classroom 
lecture format. In addition, .this f ield experie/cL may util iz4 resources .readjl'y 
available in the community and contri bute Yreed^|M^power to those community 
systems. For these reasons, the field ex P en W^n*at is gaininywide accep- 
tance as an alternative teaching strategy' "in psp§Jogy departments (Kulik, 1 973). 

One'of the n\or-i obvious ways -'of isipl ementi/ig, a field experience would be 
to utilize undergraduates as nonprof essionaj s in human service settings (Klein 
& Zax, 1965). previous research has' shown tfrat nonprofessionals "are at leasts 
as effective As professionals with certain populations ^Durlak, 1 979] a'nd that 

'the nonprofessibnal helper is often affected positively by the experience 
(Rappaport/ 1977). The present research examined effects of a field experience s 
on undergraduate students who participated in a program aimed at diverting 
delinquent youth from -the juvenile 'justice system (Davidson-, 1 976; Seidman, 
Rappapoft,^ Davidson, & Ltnney, in press). Involvement in this program consisted 
of a thfeerterm course commitment,, during which undergraduates received an 
intensive eight-week training program which prepared them for individual contact. 

{8-l() hours/week) with' a delinquent outh ever an 18-week period. 



|The potential effectiveness of the diversion program; with regard to re- 
ducing delinquency, isbased\6n diversion from the' legal system ^ombined'wi th 
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a treatment program emphasizing behavioral techniques^ an environmental 
, resources approach. These approaches have proven to be more effective tech-' 
niques when working with delinquent populations- than traditional methods arising 
from' the medical model (Tharp & Wetzel, 1969), individual psychotherapeutic per-' 
spectives (Levitt, 1971)or a punitive orienta'tion . Therefore, participating 
undergraduates were trained in the specif ic 'techniques 'of behavioral contracting- 
and child advocacy. * ... 

The present study examined the effects of a field experienced under; ' - 
- graduate attitudes towards various types ofMnterve^fort^th delinquent youth.-' 
It was predicted that undergraduates participating in the field .experience would 
show decreases ever time in their endorsement o< punishment and 1^1 visual ized 
psychotherapy, while they would Whereases oyer time in their endorsements . 
of the principles of economic and political social reform and non-intervention 
with delinquent youth. It was expected that nonpartlclpatlng undergraduates ' 
attitudes towards these intervention styles would remain constant over time. 
^ I- the field experience process (i.e. training; in specific intervention/^- - 
. niques and interaction with a delinquent youth)' can .promote pos.itive a/tltudes ' - 
in accord with training, tha/th? ef f ecti veness of the field -expar fence as a 
mecrtSmsr: for teaching, will nave been demonstrated. 



METHOD 

Subjects 



Interested undergraduates" were recruited ; and 'required >to attend ^orien- 
tation meetings designed to clarify- the purpose and requirements of the course 
field experience. As part of these meetings, they completed six personality 
^and. attitude metres as well'as contracts/indicating tneir interest*™., and 
"commitmfent to, participation fc, the field exper lencCcourse. The majority of ' 
these students were j.niors and seniors planning a career in a human service 
field or a graduate education in a related discipline. Psychology and, crimina.l 
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" justice majors comprised 90% of these students .and the remaining 10% were 
majors -in other social sciences. Once the undergraduates had completed the' 
requirements for admission- to, the course, they were ra/idomly selected to 
participate in the field experience (n=16) or comprise a nonparticipant control 
group (n=36) . . • , .<r 

Target^opulation . . ' 

A youth was eligible Jpr referral to this project if he/yie-had (1) a court 
'petition filed against them by police; school, parents or others; [t)- the court 
accepted the petition; and (3j during the inquiry and preliminary hearing/ the, 
youth admitted to the charges presented against them*. , This project did not * 
accept youth who were involved in only a single minor offense or who wftuld nave 
otherwise been di smi ssed ' by the court. 
Independent Variable: Field Experience 

Training. . Undergraduates in the experimental group were .enrol led in a ' 
formal three- ten/ psychology course "which consisted of one term of training in 
the intervention techniques , (approximately 8 weeks) and two terms of individu- 
alized contact with a delinquent youth ^approximately 18 weeks). Training cen- 
tered around a specifically designed manual covering a behavioral conception of 
human behavior and delinquency, an environmental resources conception of human 
'behavior and delinquency, and tfie rationale for a multi-level intervention which 
addressed all areas of the youth's life (i.e., family, school., job, and free ' 
time). The manual alsq.covered specifics such as: assessment as a prelude to 1 
intervention; assessment .in practice; initiation of an intervention; and termi- 
_ nation of contact with' the youth.' 

; During training, weekly class sessions involved extensive discussion of 
concepts and practices which required thaTstudents master the appropriate section 
of the training manual and assigned readings. Degree of mastery of the material 
was monitored by weekly oral and written essa^ questions. In addition, role 



To facilitate administration, analysis, and interpretation; the origin^] 
*121 item questionnaire was 'reduced to 41 items based on endorsement frequency 
and a rational and empirical scaling procedure (i.e. / principal components' * 
factor-an'alysis). This procedure yielded four subscales consisting of items 
correspondi/ig to the major four Schur intervent iQn orie ntations. 

Next, an evaluation for convergent and discriminant validity was completed 
to- ensure maximunj homogeneity of each of the four subscales.. Any item which cor> 
related higher wjth a subscale other tflan its own was eliminated from the ques- 
tifrnnaire. ^ 

Alphas, indicating .the degree internal consistency within each subscale" 
were commuted and revealed an armple degree -of inter-i tern reliability: punitive' 
subscale, -alpha = .79; treatment subscale, alpha = .81; social reform subscale, 
alpha = .75; and radical non-intervention subscaVe, alpha = .72. 

Finally, all remaining items* were factor analyzed utilizing a principal 

components solution with a varimax rotation. Again,, this analysis confirmed 

the existence of four orthogonal subscales (punitive, individual treatment, 

social reform, 'radical non-intervention), resulting in the final questionnaire^ 

(see Appendix . B ' 

Procedure . 1 ' 
* * . 

Prior to selection for participation in the field experience, all under- 
graduates were administered the DOS along with several other personality measures 
at the required introductory group meetings. Undergraduates were then randomly 
assigned to^ the experimental (n=16) or control group (n=36). The control group 
consisted of those who were not selected f6r program participation and had no 
further contact with the program duVing the school year. At the end of the 
third school term, control students ware recontacted and offered $12.00 to 
complete a series of measures which included the DOS. Experimental s were also 
administered the DOS at this time. . ' . 
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complete a series of measures which included the DOS. Experimental were also 
administered the DOS. at this time. . ' 



comparisons were not significant. Thus, the significant ^Cohtiition by Time 
interaction appears to be the result of a decrease over time by the experimental 
group in their endorsements of individual treatment while the control group 
remained constant in their degree of endorsement. 
Social Reform Subscale 

Results -indicated no significant main effects or interactions. v See Table 3 
for means, F'ratios., and probabilities. 
Radical Non-intervention Subscale 

Results indicated a main effect for condition which approached significance, 
F (1,50) = 3.77, P/.06, ^uch that the experimental group more strongly endorsed 
^radical nonintervention principles than the control group. There was a signifi- 
cant main effect for Time, F (1,50) =-4. 70, p<.05, such that the experimental 
and control groups increased their endoVsemeots of these principles over 'time. 
However, Scneffe ijests to examine differences between pre and post measures 
^were not significant. 

Discussion 

It was predicted that undergraduates participating in the field* experience 
. would sjiow decreases in the degree of their endorsements of punitive and in- 
dividual ized psychotherapeutic interventions witH delinquent youths; Results 
showed that participating undergraduates decreased their endorsements of / 
psychotherapeutic interventions over time while nonpartici pating undergraduates 
did not. -Thus, the field experience was successful in achieving its goal of 
disuading "undergraduates of the usefulness of this technique with delinquent 
youth. However, participating undergraduates did not significantly decrease the 
strength of their endorsements over time of punitive techniques in intervening 
with delinquent youth. Interestingly, participating undergraduates were sig- ^ 
nificantly less strong in their punit^ve^endorsements 'than nonparticipating 
undergraduates at the end of thfe field experience. Thus, the field experience 
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may have prevented participants from becoming more punitive in their orientation 
toward delinquent youth, but did not disuade them of the potential ^efuln^ss 
of punishment in reducing delinquency. (Note thatjthe cell means for participating 
students indicate a degree of agreement between the ratings of neutral and agree, 
rather than /being in the range of disagreement, see Table 1.) . 

It was also predicted that participating undergradua-t^woul d increase the 
strength of their endorsements for social reform pnnc ipl es'and t/fie^principle 
of radical nonintervention. Contrary to predictions, participating undergraduate's 
did not significantly increase their endorsements of social reform principles. 
Nor were t£ey significantly different! from nonparticipating undergraduates in 
the degree of their endorsement. In fact, both 'participating and nonparticipating 
t undergraduate ^dorsements remained unchanged over time at ratings indicating 
agreement (see Table 3). this lack of findings may be due to the generally 
high level of agreement for social reform existing prior to the field experience 
(i.e., a ceiling effect). That is, among those applying for "the field experience 
there was a generally positive attitude toward social, 'reform principles. In 
Addition, the social reform subscale may not hav^een' sensitive to 8 the con- 



I 

pts taught in trailing aTid the field experience. .Further examination of 
this social reform s/ubscale showed that the majority of items addressed issues ' 
of the causes of delinquency, rather than the treatment of delinquency which 
was- the emphasis during training and supervision of the field experience. 

Results from the analysis of the radical nonintervention subscale showed a 
trend in the predicted direction. That is,' participating undergraduates endorsed 
these principles more than nonparticipating undergraduates. % Since radical r>pn- 
intervention principles were stressed; during training and field experience 
supervision, 'it appears that participants'attitudes re\^ected th^ emphasis'. 

In addition, the increase in endorsements of >non-iptervention 'principles 
over time seems to be strongest for the experimental group. Again, since, the 
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scores of both groups were initially hi§4n- increases, in endorsements may have been 
difficult to measure. However, the experimental • group means seem to reflect a 
greater degree of change over time (see Table 4)'. \ • 
Two final points should be noted. First, the utilization of a self-selected 
control group presents difficulties in interpreting "resul ts. These difficulties 
are lessened somew^t by the fact that the self-selected control group did not' 
differ significantly from the experimental group on any of the numerous demo- 
graphic and attitudinal variables' measured prior to random' selection and assign- 
ment (Mi tc hell , 1980)*. Second, it is. unclear whether the training, the fiejd 
experience, or bo^h was responsible for the participants attitudinal. change.. 
However, the Delinquency Orientation, Scale was also administered to participants 
after training and midway through their field experience, offering the oppor- 
tunity for future research to investigate attitude change at various points in 
time. * • 

i 

^ In conclusion, it is "eVear that an extensive field experience can be an 

effective teaching strategy, producing desi red 'changes in "targeted" attitudes 

y i 
among participating students.', - 
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Table 2 ■ 
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Individual Treatment Scale 
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Table 3 
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Social Reform Scale 
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Radical Non-Intervention Scale 
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-Appendix A 
Delinquency Orientation Scale 



N/B. Jhis Appendix does not represent the actual format of the final 

questionnaire. It has been reorganized £6 more easily reflect the 
structure of each of the four subscales as well as the structure of 
the items. The final questionnaire is available upon request. 
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Instructions . - 

The following statements present a wide range of opinions regarding 
the causes and treatment of juvenile delinquency, as well as the f 
role of the juvenile justice system. PI ease, indicate, the extent to 
which you agree^or disagree with each by circling the appropriate % . 
number. j * 4 ^ . 



Sample Item ' 

1. Juveniles would be better off if they were not offirially handled by any 
agency ... 

. 1 2 3 4 ,5 

strongly " * strongly 
di sagree disagree neutral agree agree 

* 

Individual Punitive Senile Items c i . 



1. Delinquents should be prosecuted- ful ly. 



2. vie have every right to torce our youth to "^llow laws set down ftrr them 
by legislation. 

3. Giving adults within the community more conl^o! anc < power will have a 
direct effect on deli nquency. rates. 



4. The juvenile court i s* general Ty too lenient with delinquents^. 



/ 



One must be strict when dealing with a delinquent. 

By separating the' delinquent youth from the rest of the. communi ty refprm 
wi 1 1 'be made easi er. 



7. Immediate puni-6hfoent will reduce 4el i nquent behavior. 

8. If police arrested more youth, there would be less delinquency. 

9. "Police should release fewer of the^kids they arrest. 

10. Programs utilizing the "soft" approach will not remove deli rfquency. . 

11. To prevent delinquency it is necessary to make it known thatN;he offender 
will receive complete punishment for*.;their act. 

s 

12. • Courts must see to it that delf nqdfenjs are 'adequately punished. , 
Individual Treatment Scale Items 

1. Increasing individual therapy wi 11 lessen delinquency. 

J 8 



2. A basic disturbance in the process of socialization of the individual 
, < i -causes dejinquency. 



Individual service should be provided for those youth identified as 
predelinquent. 



x 4. It is possible to spot "predelinquents 1 ' before they get into seri'ous 
trouble. • ^ 

5. Providing more counselors will aid greatly in decreasing delinquency 
problems. * i^. * 

6. 'The best way , to prevent delinquency is to identify predelinquents early. 

7. Prevention of delinquency should be based on psychological principles. 

8. The most beneficial approach to the delinquency problem is to improve 
the quality of counseling. 



1: 



Schools are the best agents to identify potential delinquents. 



10. Special counseling prognans snould be provided for the youth v<ho engage 
in delinquent activities. ; ^ 

Social Reform Scale Items 

1. The societal factor of racism is the most critical variable underlying , 
delinquency. 

2. .Lessening discriminations^and inequality will lessen delinquency. 

3. Redistributing the wealth "in our society so that all individuals receive 
equal wages will reduce delinquency. t 

4. The best way to prevent delinquency is to bring about changes in the 
economic structure of society. 

• * j 

5*. Delinquency 'causi ng factors are not under the control of the youth. 

6. * In dealing with delinquency one should aim at crtenging groups and neigh- 

borhoods not individual youngsters. 

7. Factors giving rise to delinquent behavior are found in external social 
and economic Conditions rather than within the personal i- ties of certain 

'individuals, ^ 

8. An investigation into the cause of delinquent behavior should involve 
a look at societal rather than psychological factors. 



9. Poverty icasues delinquency/^ y 



\Q< The most important causes of deli nquency are to be found outside of the 
individual. 
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Non-intervention Scale Items - * . , 

. 1. Juveniles would be better qff if they were not officially handled by any 
agency. ' • * • :> ' , ' 

2. .There is no such thing as a delinquent. 

; ' ' • ) 

3. Jhe juvenile court strips the 'youth of their identity. 1/ 

4. The 4 search for' the cause <jf crime is useless since everybody at times is 
criminal fW'only certain people happen to come to the attention of 
officials-. > 

5. ■ It ^should no longer be illegal to run away or skip school. 

6. Making a youthful - of fender of the law go through juvenile court proceed- 
ings can only catise more- problems in the future for the, yi^uth. 



7. Juveniles are^best served if they are diverted totally from the court. ■ 

A 

8. It is of primary importance that the juvenile court limit its activities 
to criminal acts only. 

9/ The organizational structure of the police department determines who 
becomes a delinquent. 
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